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SOUND:     Thunder  J   followed  by  rain, , , 
ANNOUNCER 

Fort-ones  Washed  Away  I 
ORGAN?     I  GET  THE  BLUES  WEEN  IT  xRAINS. 
ANNOUNCER 

The  tovvering  Unaka  Mountains  of  North  Carolina  look  dov/n  on  peace- 
ful Carter  County^  Tennessee.     Rhododendron  and  redbud,  hardwood 
and  conifer,  cover  the  mountains.     Ages  ago  this  I'vas  a  vast  solitude 
where  nature  sowed  and  reaped  her  own  crops.     But  today,  hill 
farmers  sow  and  reap  their  crops--on  hill  land,  for  there  are  no 
rich  lowlands.     And  how  to  farm  the  hills  v/ithout  losing  the  soil 
is  a  nettling  problem  to  the  rugged  mountain  farm.ers--a  problem 
that  faced  Newt  Clark,   a  hill  farm^er  as  rugged  as  the  Unaka 
Mountains.     One  day  tliree  years  ago,   Clark  had  a  visitor,  John 
Ewing,   the  assistant  county  agricultural  agent . o , 
SOUND;     Clinking  of  large  stones  being  placed  together . 
EWING  (fading  in) 

Looks  like  you're  building  up  the  road  a  little,  Mr.  Clark, 
CLARK 

Oh,  hello,  Mr,  Ewin's,     I  thought  that  vjas  you  driving  up,  but  I 
Y:asn't  sure.     Yeah,   them  last  rains  tore  hit  up  right  sm_art.  Got 
these  here  rocks  down  by  the  creek,   and  I  aim  to  fix  liit  up  to 
stay. 
ETONG 

I  don't  knov/  a  lot  about  road-building,  but  I  can  tell  you're 
doing  a  good  job  of  it. 
SOUND;     Clinking  stops. 
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CLARK 

Yeah,  but  hit's  shore  a  job.     Long's  you're  here,  let's  go  down 

In  that  pasture  yonder,     I  want  you  to  look  at  them  steers  I  bought 

t'other  day, 

EWING 

Sure,  let's  do  that.     Are  they  good  ones? 
CLARK 

Well,  now,  I  hain't  real  shore,  but  I  do  believe  I  v/ish  I'd  bought 
another  one.     Here,  now,., sic  calf,   sic  calf,,, 
SOUND;     Steer  snorts  and  runs  off, 
CLARK 

Awl     Come  back  here!     He's  right  smart  skittish, 
EWING 

He'll  get  over  that,  after  you've  had  him  av/hile.     Looks  like  a 

good  one,  Mr,  Clark, 

CLARK 

Yeah,  I  do  believe  I  should  have  bought  another  one  wliile  I  was 

at  hit, 

EWING 

Maybe  so,  but  you've  got  a  good  start.     Well,  I  guess  you  know 
virhat  I  came  out  to  see  you  ahov.t ,     You  know,  I  asked  you  in  the 
office  the  other  day,  if  you'd  bo  willing  to  use  your  farm  as  a 
demonstration  unit  here  in  Simerly  Creek  township. 
CLARK 

I'll  swear,  I  don't  knov\f  what  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Ev/in's.     I  hain't 

give  hit  a  lot  of  thought,   to  toll  you  the  truth. 

EWING 

I  think  it'd  be  to  your  advantage.     You're  sorta  looked  upon  as 
a  leader  around  hero,  and.,,o 
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CLARK 

Well,  here's  the  p '  Int ,  Mr,  Ewin's.     Just  v/hat'd  I  have  to  clo? 

For  one  thing,  I'd  like  to  see  some  strip  cropping  started  around 
here.     That's  one  of  the  best  methods  of  keeping,  these  hills  from 
washing  « 
CLARK 

Hain't  nobody  'round  here  ever  tried  hit  yet, 
EWINO 

Not  here  in  Carter  Coujnty,  but  it's  being  used  a  lot  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.     You've  seen  Zimmerman's,   over  in  North 
Carolina,  haven't  you? 
CLARK 

You  mean  that  preacher?     No,  but  I've  heard  about  hit.  Listen, 
Mr.  Ewin's,   if 'n  I  had  vl^O  s.  m.onth  and  five  acres  of  tobacco  I 
could  make  my  farm,  strippy  too.     But  all  I  get  is  vvhat  I  get  off 'n 
this  land. 
EWINa 

That's  one  reason  I  want  you  to  try  strip  cropping.     You'll  show 
people  that  it'll  not  only  save  them_  money,  but  save  the  soil  as 
v^ell , 
CLARK 

Well,  nov\/,  listen.     You  see  that  old  field  over  there? 
EVYING 


CLARK 

I've  been  here  for  3^  year  now,  and  that  old  field  is  the  v/orst 
I've  got.     Course,  hit's  idle  now.     Ain't  payin'  nary  a  thing, 
and  I'd  like  to  get  something  off'n  hit,     I  can't  even  get  grass 
to  grov/  on  hit.     Now,  if  you  want  to  farm  hit  in  strips,  I'm 
will  in '  • 
EWING 

All  right,  Mr.   Clark,  I'll  take  you  up  on  that.     You  know,   at  the 
Treaty  of  Watauga,  one  of  the  Indians  told  Daniel  Boone:  "Brother, 
we  have  given  you  a  fine  land,  but  I  believe  you  will  have  much 
trouble  in  settling  it."     Now,  that  Indian  meant  trouble  with  the 
Indian s ,. .but  the  biggest  trouble  today  is  keeping  the  land  from 
washing  away... and  Mr.  Clark,  you're  going  to  show  the  folks  around 
here  how  to  do  it  I 
ORGAN:     PLOW  SONG. 
ANNOUNCER 

John  Ewing  laid  out  that  idle  land  in  alternate  strips  of  meado¥7 
and  corn,  liming  and  fertilizing  the  field  heavily  to  insure  a 
catch  of  grass.     Many  neighboring  Simerly  Creek  farmers  laughed 
at  the  "strippy  farming,"   as  they  called  it^  but  many  more  came 
around  to  Newt  Clark's  home  to  see  this  nev/  type  of  erosion  con- 
trol.    One  Simday.  .  . 

SOUND;     Four  or  five  bars  closing  a  mountain  song,  played  on  a  guitar. 

SOUND:     Scattered  applause,  laughs,   and  comment. 
mS.  McKINNEY 

Now,  don't  let  them  fool  you,  Mr.  Vi/oodby,   that  was  fine.     You  sure 
can  play  that  guitar. 
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WOODBY 

Thanks,  Mrs,  McKinney,  Comm'  from  a  schoolmarm,  I  reckon  as  how 
that  means  something.  Didn't  hear  you  say  nothin',  though.  Newt, 
CLARK 

Oh,   sure,   sure,  that  v/as  a  good  number,  Woodby,     And  I  hn  right 
glad  you  dropped  by,  too.     I  wanted  to  show  you  how  m.y  strip 
farming  is  comln'  along. 

WOODBY 

I've  been  wonderin'   about  that.  Newt,     And  say  I    V\[hat's  that  green 
stuff  grov\^in'   on  them  scalds? 
MRS,  McKINNEY 

Yes,  v/hat  is  that,  Mr,  Clark?     I  noticed  it  from  the  road..  Vi/hy, 
last  year  that  v/as  nothing  but  a  lot  of  gullies ,,. like  I  have  on 
one  of  my  fields. 
CLARK 

Well,  now,   that's  a  long  story, 
MRS.  McKINNEY 

I  don't  care  how  long  it  is.     Maybe  I  can  do  the  same  thing  you 

did. 

WOODBY 

You'd  never  think  it  was  the  same  field,  all  right. 

CLARK 

I'll  tell  you.     That  field  over  there  I  forgot  about,     I  didn't 
even  want  to  see  hit.     But  Mr.  Ewin's,  he  said  we  could  fix  hit 
up,  and  I  reckon  he  was  right.     He  Just  shov/ed  me  hov^r  to  cave  in 
the  sides  of  theru  gullies,   and  v/e  put  a  lot  of  lime  and  phosphate 
on  hit. 
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WOODBY 

But  I  didn't  think  nothin'  would  grov/  there.     Last  year  when  I 
walked  acrost  that  field,   it  was  washed  down  to  the  clay, 
CLAHK 

Shore  hit  was.     But  after  that  lime  and  phosphate  had  been  on  hit 
awhile,  we  sov/ed  soiiie  lespedeza  on  hit.     That's  the  green  stuff 
you  see — lespedeza, 
MRS,  Mc KINNEY 

Lespedeza?     Yes^  I've  heard  that  it's  a  mighty  good  soil  builder, 
WOODBY 

But  you're  not  agoin'   to  cut  hay  from  it,  are  you?     Looks  like 
it's  still  mighty  thin. 

glare: 

No,  I.ir,  Ewin's  says  that  hit's  best  suited  for  trees,   like  hit  \;as 
in  the  beginnin',   snd  we're  goin'   to  plant  black  locust  trees  in 
there.     That  way,  we       n '  t  have  no  more  gullies,   and  v/e '  11  be  able 
to  get  some  fence  posts  off'n  that  field  in  a  few  years.  Course, 
I  had  to  fence  hit  off  to  keep  the  cov^s  out, 
MRSo  McKINNEY 

But  how  about  that  strip  farming,  Mr  .  Clark?     Docs  it  really  keep 

the  soil  from,  virashing? 

WOODBY 

Yeah,   after  all,   that's  what  mc  came  over  to  seco 


CLARK 

And  you'll  see  hit,   soon's  m^e  i^at  a  bite  to  eat,  and  dinner '11  be 
ready  in  almost  no  time.     But  now  listen,  when  I  say  anything,  I 
mean  perclsely  what  I  say.     And  I'm  tellin'  you,   this  strip  cropping 
may  look  funny  at  first,  but  hit's  going  to  turn  out  to  be  the  best 
thing  that  ever  did  hit  these  here  hills.     Strip  croppin'  may  look 
funny,  but  hit's  a  durn  sight  prettier 'n  a  bunch  o'  gullies! 
ORGANS     LOVELY  TO  LOOK  AT, 

SOUND g     Occasional  bird  call,  through  following . . » 
CLARK  (fading  in) 

.o.and  you'll  see  for  yourself  just  how  the  soil  is  liept  up  there 
v/here  it  belongs, 
MRSo  McKINNEY 


...and  if  we  do,  we'll  learn  a  lesson  we  never  had  in  the  schoolroom, 
SOUND;     Dog  barking  f  rant ical].y ,   as  he  chases  rabbit . 
WOODBY 

Hey  I     The  pup's  after  a  bunny!, 
CLARK 

Yeah,  bu-t  he's  just  a  little  dog.     Never  catch  him.     But  that's 
the  mray  things  go.     V/e're  always  lookin'   and  chasin'   after  some- 
thin'   that  seems  a  little  too  much  for  us.     But  we  learn  as  we  go 
along...  and  some  of  these  days  we'll  catch  up.     Now  you  take  tMs 
strip  f  ar min '  ,  o  ohit '  s  changed,  m^y  v;hole  system  of  hill  farmiin'. 
I  looked  a  long  time  for  hito.obut  I've  got  hit  now, 
EVYING  (shouting  in  distance) 
Hey 'o    Want  a  v/ait  for  me? 
MRSc  McKINNEY 
Who's  that? 
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WQODBY 

Mr.  Ewing^   ain't  it? 
CLARK 

Ye  all,   that's  Mr,  Evirin '  s  all  right. 

EVERYONE 

(mingled  greetings) 
EWING 

How  are  you,   everybody?    Hello,  Mr.  Clark, 
CLARK 

Mr,  Ewin's,  we  was   jiist  going  up  here  to  look  at  the  strips.  Glad 

you  came  out. 

EWING 

\¥ell,  Mrs.  Ewing  and  I  were  just  up  in  the  mLOuntains  for  a  little 

picnic  lunch,  and  I  tliought  I'd  stop  by, 

CLARK 

Won't  she  comio  on  up  with  us? 
EWING 

No,   she's  waiting  in  the  car. 
WOODBY 

Nev\/t  here  viras  just  asayin'   that  strip  farming  is  provin'   a  heap 

of  good  about  saving  his   soil  from  awashin' . 

CLARK 

Well,  now,  if  I'd  had  that  hill  broke  this  year,  hit'd  done  been 

gone.     Hit'd  just  have  got  up  o-nd  walked  away. 

WOODBY 

But  hov^  about  your  yields?     Looks  to  me  like  you're  cut  tin'  dovm 
on  them,  leaving  all  of  those  strips  in  grass. 
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CLARK 

Mr,  Evirin's,  what's  the  average  corn  yield  here  in  Simerly  Creek 

tov^nship? 

EWING 

About  20  bushels  to  the  acre  this  year,  I.Ir,  Clark, 

VifOODDY 

I  think  that's  about  what  my  corn  runs, 
MRSc  iVicKINHEY 

I  don't  think  I  got  any  more  than  that, 
EWING 

And  what  did  your  strip  cropped  field  run.,  Mr,  Clark? 
CLARK 

G-entlemens     I  got  37  bushel  off  of  this  strippy  field^,  and  hit's 
my  poorest  field  at  that,     I  reckon  I  £ot  just  as  much  corn  off 
the  strips  as  if  the  whole  field  was  plowed, 
WOQDBY 

Here's  something  I've  never  seen  before.     That  grassed  draw,  there. 

Hov\r  come  you  didn't  plow  through  it? 

CLARK 

That  was  Mr,  Ewin '  s  idea.     I  just  told  my  boy  Homer,  v:hen  he  plov/ed 
this  field,   to  lift  the  plow  when  he  come  to  that  there  dravj.  Hit's 
no  use  in  talkin' ,   a  man  ought  not  to  broak  a  holler, 
EWING 

That's  right,  Mr.   Clark,     You'd  have  had  a  gully  down  through 
there  if  you  had. 
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GLARK 

And  here ^ s  something  else^  now.     Look  at  these  strips  of  grass. 
They're  what's  goin'   to  keep  the  v\/ater  and  the  soil  up  hei'-e  whore 
they  belong.     And  remeraber,  we  get  a  lot  of  floods  down  Simerly 
Creek.     But  here's  where  the  floods  start.     The  more  viratcr  v:o  can 
keep  up  here,  the  less  we'll  have  down  yonder.     Of  course^   some  of 
the  folks  still  laugh  at  my  strips.     Some  people  won't  even  stop 
'n'   look  at   'em--afraid  they'd  lose  a  minute  and  lose  a  dollar. 
But  me --all  I  got  is  just  this  hill  farm.     All  my  livin'  comes 
off'n  this  here  land.     And  if   strip  farmin'  v/ill  hold  this  land, 
well.  Homer  and  Jess  and  the  other  boys  v/ill  have  hit  somu  day, 
long  after  I'm  gone.     You  see  old  Unaka  Mountain  up  there?  She's 
been  there  a  long,  long  time.     She's  a  part  of  this  here  country-- 
she  belongs  here.     And  that's  the  way  I  feel  about  this  soil.  Hit 
belongs  here.     Let's  keep  hit  here. 
ORGANS     LULLABY  OP  THE  LEAVES, 
ANNOWCER 

So,  Hev/t  Clark's  resolute  desire  to  keep  the  good  land  good  is 
typical  of  thousands  of  rugged  hill  farmers--men  vi'^ho  must  farm  the 
hills  to   survive--but  miust  fan,!  them  with  care  to  keep  the  soil  at 
homo.     Through  strip  cropping,   these  m.en  have  found  a  way  to  cul- 
tivate the  hill  land  and  protect  it  at  the  same  time. 
ORGAN;     LULLABY  OP  THE  LEAVES, 
ANNOUNCER 

And  now,  here  is  Gene  Charles  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  office  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  Gene,  don't  you  think  yjc  ought  to  go 
right  on  v/ith  a  diocussion  of  strip  cropping? 
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CHARLES 

That's  a  good  Idea,  .     It  Y/as  through  an 

energetic  assistant  county  agent,  Jolm.  Ewing,  that  Nevirt  Clark  was 
able  to  learn  about  strip  cropping.     And  now.  Newt  Clark  tells  us 
that  he  is  going  to  farm  all  of  his  steep  land  in  that  fashion  in 
the  future, 
ANNOUNCKR 

But  doesn't  it  take  a  lot  of  teclmical  knov/ledge  to  apply  strip 

cropping  to  sloping  fields? 

CHARLES 

No,  it  doesn't  take  a  lot  of  technical  knowledge,   and  it  doesn't 
take  a  large  cash  outlay,  either,     Tom  Kennard  ought  to  be  able  to 
give  us  the  answers  to  any  questions  on  this   subject,     T.  C.  Kennard, 
of  the  Dayton  office  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  supervised 
the  farm  plans  dravm  up  for  approximately  5^000  farmers  who  are 

cooperating  with  the  Service  in  the  Ohio  Valley  region,   , 

if  you  have  any  questions  on  strip  cropping,  nowr's  your  t±me  to 
speak  up,  for  Professor  Tom  Kennard  is  on  the  stand. 
ANNOTOICER 

Gene,  I'm  going  to  leave  that  up  to  you,  but  don't  be  surprised  if 

I  come  in  with  a  question  or  tv/o  later  on. 

CHARLES 

All  right,   the  Professor  is  warned,     Tom,  before  you  get  in  too 
deep,  maybe  you'd  better  explain  just  what  strip  cropping  is,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  haven't  met  it  first  hand. 
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KENNARD 

I  can  do  that  much,  hut  first,  let  me  throw  off  this  mythical  cap 
and.  gown  you've  given  m.e ,     I'm  just  sm  ex-farmer  working  with 
farmers,  and  a  lot  of  those  farmers  have  found  out,  through 
experience,   a  lot  mxOrc  about  strip  cropping  than  I  can  tell  you. 
CI-IARLES 

But  their  experience  has  heen  a  happy  one,  hasn't  it? 
ICENNARD 

Very  much  so.     They've  found,  that  this  practice  is  simple,  in- 
expensive,  and  quite  effective  in  reducing  soil  losses  on  certain 
slopes, 

CHARLES 

But  nov^r,  gettin^  back  to  the  original  proposition-- jus t  v^/hat  i^ 
strip  cropping? 

KENNARD 

Under  this  method  of  farming,  contour  strips  of  erosion-resisting 
crops,  usually  meadow^  aro  alternated  with  similar  bands  of  cul- 
tivated crops.     Each  strip  is  handled  as  a  separate  field  and 
rotated  so  that  the  clea.n-tilled  strip  is  adjo5-ned  on  each  side 
by  meadow. 
CHARIES 

And  the  width  of  theee  strips? 
KENNARD 

The  Vi/idth  varies  from  ^0  to  15O  feet,  depending  upon  the  steepness 
and  length  of  the  slope,   the  rotation  to  be  follov/ed,  the  soil 
type,   and  the  amount  of  erosion  that  has  already  taken  place.  And 
remember,  to  be  effective,  cultivation  and  seeding  practices  must 
be  on  the  contour  as  nearly  as  possible,   and  the  erosion-resisting 
strip  must  form  a  good  sod  cover. 
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ANNOUNCER 

Now,  here's  v^iiore  I  come  in  v.^ith  c.  question.     Hov:  can  a  farr:ier 

learn  how  to  lay  out  iiis  strips? 

ICENNAITD 

There  are  a  number  of  ways.     It's  always  a  good  idea  to  see  his 
county  agent.     But  then  lots  of  farmers  have  laid  out  their  strips 
without  any  outside  help.     Then  there's  that  bulletin... 

CPIARLES 

And  there's  where  I  com.e  in  v/ith  an  answer.     Information  on  strip 
crop;oing  as  a  means  of  conserving"  farmi  land  is  available  in  a  TJ,  s. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletin.     This  publication, 
"Strip  Cropping  for  Soil  Conservation,"   is  m  popular  language  and 
contains  up-to-date  inf orm-at ion  on  tne  subject. 
AmOUNCER 

Then  copies  of  the  bulletin  miay  be  obtained... 
CHARLES 

By  writing  to  Soil  Conservation,  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  asking  for  the 
bulletin  on  strip  cropping. 

AM\OL^xTCER 

All  right,   that  concludes  my  cross  examination. 
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P^ENNARD 

Well,  I  think  I  have  a  rebuttal  coming,     Reiriembor,   stri^.  cropping 
is  proving  to  be  highly  effective  as  a  soil-saving  measLire.  To 
be  effective,  though,   the  strips  should  not  be  too  wide,  and  they 
should  keep  as  close  to  tho  contoi;r  as  possible.     And  as  r^ev/t  Clark 
pointed  out,   if  a  draw  runs  thj^ough  the  field,   it's  a  good  idea  to 
leave  the  entire  draw  in  sod.     As  Newt  said,   "It's  no  use  talking, 
a  man  ought  not  to  break  a  hollovj,"     Among  the  advantages  of  strip 
cropping,  besides  the  red^iction  of  soil  losses,  are  a  frequent 
increase  in  yields  and  farm  income,  reduction  of  fertilizer  costs, 
and  economies  in  farm  power,  which  result  from,  cultivation  on  the 
level.     And,  finally,   strip  cropping  v/ill  work  on  almost  any  type 
of  sloping  land. 
CilARLgS 

That^s  a  powerful  argi;jnent  you  put  up,  Tom.  hennard,  and  thanks  a 
lot  for  your  suggestions.  I  knov/  that  this  spring,  when  farmers 
all  over  the  coijintry  begin  to  plow  their  land,   they'll  be  thanking 

you  for  this  information.     And  as  for  you,  , 

if  youM  be  good  enough  to  remind  everyone  that... 
ANNOUNC:]R 

If  you  V70uld  like  a  copy  of  the  bulletin,   "Strip  Cropping  for  Soil 
Conservation,"  drop  a  letter  or  a  penny  postcard  to  Soil  Conser- 
vation, Dayton^  Ohio,     Next  week,  "Farming  Viith  Terraces." 
SOUND ;     Thun  de  r ,  f  o 1 1 ow  e  d  by  r  a  in . o  , 

ANNOUNCER 

Fortunes  Vlfashed  Away  is  a  studio  presentation  of  the  agriculture 
department  of   the  Nation's  Station, 
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